CHAPTER II.
SURFACES.

WE have seen in the preceding chapter that both colloidal solutions
and jellies are to be regarded as two-phase systems. In dispersed
systems, the surfaces of contact acquire an overpowering importance
by reason of their enormous development.

In order to get an idea of the increased development of surface
attending progressive subdivision, I give below a table taken from
WOLFGANG OSTWALD:


	Edge length
	Number of cubes occupying a volume of 1 crn.3
	Total surface

1        em.
	
	1
	6 em.2

0.1    cm.
	
	103
	60 cm.2

0.01   cm.
	
	106
	600 cm.2

0.001cm.
	(The diameter of a human blood  corpuscle is about 0.0007 crn ) .        ............
	109
	6,000 cm.2

IA*
 0.1/4
	(= 0.0001 cm.; diameter of a small coccus).
	1012 1015
	6m.2 60m.2

0 01 ju
	(Limit of ultramicroscopic visibility )
	10 18
	600 m.2

1 ///A
	( = 1 mil Ho nth of a mm . ) ..........
	
	


	(The diameter of the finest colloidal particles* limit of ultrafiltratioii) ..........
	1021
	6,000 m.2

0   l)U/<t
	CDisoietsr of elemental molecules)
	1024
	60,000 m.2


	
	
	

Prom this, we can understand how small surface forces may, in a
dispersed system, become most important, and mask other phe-
nomena. We shall proceed to the study of the properties of sur-
faces in the following pages.
If we compare a point A (Fig. 1) in the interior of a phase, e.g.,
a fluid, "with one on the surface Af', e.g., in contact "with air, we notice
that the former is surrounded on all sides by an impervious mass,
whereas the latter, surrounded on only one side by such a mass/
experiences an attraction to the fluid phase. The pressure with
which the surface layer is drawn inwards is called inward, attraction
(binneridmcli).
If we imagine a drop of water to be on a surface which it does not
moisten, e.g., a leaf, there is a pulling towards the center from, all
sides, which means that the drop takes a spherical form, in order-
that it may harve the smallest possible surface. The surface acts
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